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Capturing the Quality of Schools: 
Approaches to Evaluation 
Introduction 

Educational curricula, programs, and policies are implemented in a 
complex school context. The self-contained classroom may be the 
immediate locus of most learning activities, but researchers have come to 
recognize that school-level factors can be critical in determining learning 
outcomes (e.g., Berman & McLaughlin, 1977; Purkey & Smith, 1983). 
Concerns with the quality of education are increasingly cast in terms of 
the quality of schools. The United States Department of Education (USDE) 
recently established a Center at Stanford University to examine the 
secondary schools as contexts for teachers' work. USDE also has 
established national school recognition programs at the elementary and 
secondary level. California, South Carolina, as well as other states have 
established programs for recognizing exemplary or distinguished schools. 
President Bush has requested $500 million to identify and reward 
exemplary schools across the nation. Several months ago, an invitational 
conference was held at the White House to promote programs under which 
parents may choose the schools their children may attend. Parents in 
Minnesota and elsewhere have greater freedom than ever before to decide 
which school their children will attend, and with that freedom has come 
an increased need for trustworthy, relevant information in a form that is 
useful for comparing one school to another. For these reasons, the 
evaluation of schools has taken on increased importance. 

A comprehensive school evaluation should (1) describe a school and (2) 
diagnose problems ir. its functioning. In describing a school, the 
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evaluation should portray the community and student population it serves; 
the school's distinctive goals, strengths, and limitations; and the 
programs and processes through which it strives to meet both its own 
particular goals and the common goals of the school system. The 
description should also indicate outcomes for students, teachers, parents, 
and perhaps even the community, and should provide some basis for 
determining the quality of those outcomes. Norm-referenced comparisons 
of test score means among schools are just one limited example. 

In order to diagnose any problems in the school's functioning and 
suggest possible avenues and approaches for improvement, a 
comprehensive evaluation must examine the school's instructional 
processes and approaches, as well as its formal and informal 
administrative and decision making processes. It must elicit the views of 
the school's participants concerning problems and solutions, as well as 
inferring problems from evidence of poor learning outcomes, negative 
parent or community sentiment, or other sources. Above all, these 
different forms of information and evidence must be brought together to 
create a coherent picture, a sort of causal model, of the school's 
functioning. Mere description will not suffice. 

Clearly, the kind of school evaluation envisioned differs substantially 
from the evaluation of curricula or programs within schools. To date, the 
methodology of program evaluation is better developed and more widely 
understood that school evaluation. There is no single, accepted model for 
a comprehensive schoo! evaluation, but various systems and approaches 
have been developed for describing particular schools, ranking groups of 
schools, or judging schools against established standards. 
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This paper briefly reviews several approaches now used to study 
schools, evaluate their quality, or compare them to one another. It 
addresses the rationale and major purposes of each approach, the variables 
and processes employed, and the potential contributions of that approach 
to a comprehensive evaluation model. Six approaches are covered, 
including (1) models used in state level accountability systems, (2) 
models used in school recognition programs, (3) the effective schools 
research paradigm, (4) self-study approaches, (5) models used in the 
accreditation process (e.g.. North Central), and (6) models based on rich, 
contextualized descriptions of schools. 

The six approaches reviewed differ in important ways. Without 
intending any rigid "matrix" organization, and without minimizing the 
substantial variability among implementations of any one approach. Figure 
1 depicts some of these differences. As indicated by the Figure, the 
various approaches focus primarily on either school process variables or 
outcome variables; few implementations offer thorough coverage of both. 
The vertical dimension of the figure depicts the comprehensiveness, 
thoroughness, or "richness" of the models. In general, greater investments 
of time and resources yield greater returns of information from a school 
evaluation. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 

Drawing on the discussions of these six approaches, the paper then 
presents some implications for a methodology of comprehensive school 
evaluation. A model evaluation would include input, process, and outcome 
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variables, and would draw these variables together into a coherent picture 
of the school's functioning, providing both description and diagnosis. 

Although the proposed evaluation methodology might be used with 
private or sectarian schools, the focuG in this paper is primarily on the 
public school sector. Private schools differ substantially from one 
another with respect to goals, sources and levels of fiscal and other 
resources, clientele, curriculum, and instruction. As a group, private 
schools also differ sharply from public schools. Limiting the discussion 
primarily to public schools will not change the nature of the analyses and 
critiques presented, but will obviate the need for many cavaets and 
exceptions. 

Educational Accountabilitv Hndic ator^ Svstems 
In recent years, state governments have assumed increasing 
responsibility for monitoring and improving the educational system. 
Public attention has been focused on the quality of educational outcomes, 
creating pressures for state logislative action; and patterns of school 
finance have shifted so that the proportion of funding from the state level 
has increased. In response to such pressures, nearly all states have 
implemented accountability systems of one kind or another (Council of 
Chief State School Officers, 1987). These accountability systems 
typically involve the collection, organization, and reporting of 
school-level variables from various sources. State-level targets may be 
specified for the different indicators or, more typically, school-level 
norms of some kind may be prepared. The most meaningful interpretive 
information is likely to come from comparisons with a school's own 
performance in prior years. School "profiles" or "report cards" are 
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prepared, featuring state indicators with associated targets, rankings, or 
longitudinal comparisons. These reports often provide for the addition of 
locally developed indicators, as well. 

Most state accountability systems have relied primarily on data 
already obtained for other purposes. State education agencies have 
historically collected several categories of information about schools and 
school districts, including data on educational finance, enrollments, staff 
size and credentials, and usually student achievement (OERI State 
Accountability Study Group, 1988). Federal reporting requirements for 
categorical programs administered through the states have also led to the 
collection of data on students eligible for and enrolled in bilingual. 
Chapter 1, and other compensatory education programs, as well as counts 
of children with specific handicapping conditions. Because these various 
data collection activities have been initiated for different purposes and 
administered under different auspices within the state bureaucracy, 
however, there has often been little coordination of data collection or 
integration of the information collected. The development of educational 
accountability systems has led to some consolidation of state education 
data, but these data have not been adequate to create systematic, 
coherent, and comprehensive indicator systems. The variables included 
may be informative in themselves, but taken together they often fail to 
address important aspects of school structure, function, and outcomes 
(OERI State Accountability Study Group, 1988). 

State testing, accountability, and educational indicator systems, and 
similar systems at the federal and local levels, differ considerably in 
their design, and may be used in different ways to influence schooling 
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processes and outcomes. One of the most common mechanisms to 
influence educational practice is simply to publicize per^orn.ance data. 
When schools' rankings with respect to mean test scores appear in local 
newspapers, they generally attract considerable attention. Principals and 
even teachers in low-performing schools may experience substantial 
pressure to improve from both school boards and the public at large. 
Because they are often used by realtors as indicators of educational 
quality in different communities, a school's test scores may even 
influence the surrounding community's property values. 

Performance data may be used in other ways to influence educational 
processes. In some states, school accountability systems determine the 
allocation of rewards to high-performing schools. These rewards usually 
take the form of some public recognition, but may include extra resources 
or waivers of specified regulations or requirements. Accountability data 
may also be used to identify schools or districts in need of technical 
assistance. In a few cases, serious deficiencies revealed by state 
monitoring systems may trigger strong, direct state intervention in the 
operations of school districts (OERI State Accountability Study Group, 
1988). 

Variables Included 

Variables representing educational outcomes are prominent in all 
state accountability systems. Nearly all such systems feature student 
test scores, collected using instruments labeled either achievement tests 
or competency tests. These are often limited to multiple-choice 
exercises, although writing samples are becoming increasingly popular. 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or American College Test (ACT) scores may 
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also be used, although their interpretation is complicated by fact that 
groups of students taking these tests are self-selected. Attendance, 
dropout, and graduation rates are also widely used; as are fiscal and 
administrative data including staffing patterns, teacher credentials, 
pupil-teacher ratios, and per pupil expenditures (Oakes, 1986). 

Data on educational processes are less accessible for state 
accountability purposes, although course taking data may be reported, 
including enrollments in Advanced Placement (AP) courses, foreign 
languages, science, or advanced mathematics courses, as well as art, 
music, and other special subjects. Students may also be asked to report on 
the number of writing or homework assignments they receive, leisure 
reading, television viewing, and other behavior. 

Because educational outcomes are strongly influenced by some factors 
beyond a school's control, nearly all states collect background data of 
some kind, and about half of the states use such data to help guide their 
reporting and use of outcome variables. For example, schools' achievement 
score means may be reported in the context of data on student mobility, 
race/ethnicity, or language background; or parental income and education. 

Any of several methods may be used for incorporating background 
information into test score reporting. In one approach, schools are 
stratified according to a socioeconomic composite, and achievement levels 
are compared within strata. A closely related method employs "floating" 
comparison bands, in which schools are ranked according to a 
socioeconomic composite and each school's achievement means are then 
compared to those in its own reference group, consisting of schools within 
a fixed number of ranks above and below it. In another approach, 
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achievement is regressed on background variables; predicted achievement 
levels are calculated for each school; and a school's actual achievement is 
then compared to its predicted achievement. In at least one state, cluster 
analysis was used to define distinct community types. School 
comparisons are made within community types, with a regression 
adjustment for socioeconomic level (Haertel, 1989; OERI State 
Accountability Study Group, 1988). 

Comparisons of outcomes among schools facing different degrees of 
educative difficulty are inherently unfair, and even though adjustments 
based on stratification, clustering, or regression approaches may reduce 
the degree of this unfairness, they are unlikely to eliminate it. Moreover, 
with such adjustments there is a risk of legitimating present inequities, 
of fostering the belief that a school doing as well as others serving 
similar students is doing well enough (Haertel, 1989). 
Educational Ancountabilitv System s and School Evaluation 

There are several difficulties with educational accountability or 
indicator systems as models for comprehensive school-level evaluation. 
These systems employ a limited range of variables, and tend to focus 
excessively on outcome measures, especially objective test scores, rather 
than measures of educational processes. Most state-level systems do not 
provide any coherent model of a school's functioning, and so are of limited 
value for either describing schools or diagnosing their problems. Finally, 
although some of the more successful accountability systems are designed 
and operated by local school districts, those managed from the state level 
are unlikely to promote the kind of systematic, cooperative effort among 
teachers and principals that is needed to effect significant school change. 
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The variables employed in educational accountability sytems, 
especially those at the state level, tend to be assembled large'y from data 
already collected for different put poses. These collections of variables 
sometimes fall short of the kind of coherent, integrated models of 
schooling required for adequate school-level description or diagnosis. 
They are quite limited in their capability to diagnose the causes of poor 
schooling outcomes or to indicate approaches to school improvement. 
Without such diagnostics, there is little that low-performing schools can 
do about their poor standing, except to try to influence tested outcomes 
directly. They may increase the time devoted to tested outcomes, and may 
even offer drill and practice on items similar to those tested. In addition 
to constricting both curriculum and instruction, this narrow focus may 
compromise the validity of the tests as measures of even a limited range 
of learning outcomes. 

A study by the Center for Policy Research in Education (CPRE) between 
1985 and 1987 confirmed the reality of these concerns. Roughly 350 
policy makers, teachers, and school personnel in four states were 
interviewed about the impact of accountability systems on schools and 
classrooms. It was found that accountability systems could indeed 
influence local educational planning processes and teaching activities, but 
their effect was often to focus instructional activities narrowly on the 
indicators, and not to effect any more general school improvement. The 
accountability system in Minnesota, which is locally designed and 
operated, was found to be more successful than centralized systems in 
other states in promoting broader educational change and inriprovement 
(OERI State Accountability Study Group, 1988). 
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An analysis of local indicator systems conducted for CPRE by Jane 
David (1987) may help to explain the greater success of the Minnesota 
system. David argues that if indicators are to be used at the local level to 
promote goals set by districts, then local schools and districts must 
identify the indicators to be used. She suggests that a system of 
indicators will be useful in guiding school improvement if it includes 
measures of the content and quality of instruction, and if the analyses and 
presentation of data bear directly on specific policy issues. Even valid, 
locally developed indicators will not be sufficient in themselves to 
catalyze change; David also identifies five organizational factors that may 
encourage the use of data for school improvement: a supportive 
organizational climate; commitment to improvement on the part of 
district leaders; stakeholder participation in selecting the indicators; 
technical support for analyzing and reporting data; and development of the 
system's capability to initiate and sustain change. 

Despite their limitations, indicator and accountability systems do 
possess some features that would contribute positively to a 
comprehensive school evaluation model. At their best, indicators can 
provide benchmarks for measuring educational progress (e.g., higher 
achievement scores, lower dropout rates, or fewer violations of school 
rules), and can represent aspects of educational process that are plausibly 
related to educational outcomes (e.g., instructional time). They can 
capture key descriptors of the educational system (e.g., curriculum 
offerings, teacher work load, or fiscal information), direct attention to 
present or potential problems, and inform policy decisions. The most 
useful indicators for these purposes will be valid and reliable, readily 
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interpretable. inexpensive to collect, and of enduring significance. If 
indicators are to be compared across schools, they should also be broadly 
relevant, and should be defined uniformly across schools (Oakes, 1986). 

School Recognition Programs 

School recognition programs are designed to identify and publicize 
unusually successful schools, on the assumption that friendly competition 
may stimulate better school spirit and improved outcomes among schools 
in general. Under most programs, thoso schools that satisfy eligibility 
criteria and choose to participate must prepare a fairly lenythy written 
application to the agency sponsoring the program. Panel reviews of 
applications follow, and site visits are conducted for finalists. Currently, 
such programs are sponsored or managed by the federal government, 
states, universities, and private industry (Wynne, 1988). 

Recognition programs represent another approach to using public 
recognition to influence educational practices. These programs are free of 
some potential disadvantages shared by school accountability programs, in 
that most are entirely voluntary and all are intended to provide only 
positive rather than adverse publicity. The identities of schools that lose 
in competition are not released (Wynne, 1988). Of course, these programs 
may generate discord despite their voluntary nature and positive focus. If 
there are only two middle schools in a district, for example, recognition of 
either could have invidious consequences, w'-.jther or not the other had 
also met eligibility criteria and elected to apply. 

One of the earliest school recognition programs was established by 
the Ford Foundation in 1982. In 1983, that program was joined by one 
under federal auspices to identify exemplary high schools, and there are 
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now federal school recognition programs at both the elementary and 
secondary levels. Since 1984. California, South Carolina, and Florida have 
established state-level recognition programs, and there is also a school 
recognition program housed at the University of Illinois at Chicago 
(Peterson, 1988). 
Variables Included 

Most state-sponsored programs cover both elementary and secondary 
schools. They vary considerably in their application processes, their 
recognition criteria, the value and form of the, rewards offered, and the 
freedom they give local districts to define award criteria and select 
recipients (Peterson, 1988). Some programs, like South Carolina's, are 
entirely automatic. Schools are screened on student achievement gain, 
student attendance, and teacher attendance, and those meeting the 
achievement gain criterion receive a fixed monetary award per pupil, as 
well as school incentive reward flags and certificates. If one or both 
attendance criteria are met in addition, the monetary award is larger. 
Roughly a quarter of South Carolina's schools qualify for some award in a 
given year (May, 1987). 

California's School Recognition Program begins with an automatic 
screening on achievement and other performance indicators from the 
state's school profiles. Based on this screening, Outstanding Achievement 
awards are provided automatically for several indicators, and schools 
showing a pattern of exceptional performance are nominated for 
recognition as California Distinguished Schools. Nominated schools are 
invited to complete an extensive written application describing their 
various programs and accomplishments, and site visits to all those making 
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application are conducted by state and county education representatives 
(California State Departnnent of Education, 1986). 

In Florida, the state encourages local school districts to establish 
recognition progranns, with the cooperation of teachers unions. Dade 
County's progrann, for exannple, requires that teachers as well as 
principals vote on participation in the school recognition progrann, and 
gives individual ennployees the right not to participate, regardless of the 
school's decision. Recognition is based on achievennent test score gains; 
level of participation on a standardized physical fitness test; and, for the 
higher of the two award categories, a plan developed at the school level to 
correct or innprove some aspect of student achievement. Winners receive 
monetary awards in a fixed amount per participating school employee 
(Dade County Public Schools and United Teachers of Dade, 1986). 

The United States Department of Education (USDE) National Elementary 
School Recognition Program combines some features of several of tho 
state programs. To be eligible, an elementary school must have at least 
three grade levels and its own administrator, and must satisfy either of 
two criteria for achievement in reading and mathematics. In general, 
schools are eligible if at least 75 percent of their students are at or above 
grade level in each content area, or if they have shown a pattern of steady 
improvement over the past three years and presently have at least 50 
percent of their students at grade level. The tests to be used and the 
definition of "grade level" are left to the discretion of each state or the 
local school district. Those schools meeting the eligibility criteria and 
electing to participate must complete applications documenting the 
quality of the school organization, building leadership, curriculum and 
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instructional program, classroom instruction, school climate, 
school-community relations, efforts to maintain quality and improve, and 
student outcomes. They must strive to develop character as well as 
promoting learning. Panel reviews of applications and site visits follow 
(Peterson. 1988). 

There is a tension in school recognition programs between explicit, 
objective selection criteria and more flexible, subjective criteria. 
Explicit criteria may encourage an unhealthy standardization of 
educational programs and approaches, such as a narrow focus on improving 
scores on standardized tests. In this way. they may penalize schools with 
different goals or different strengths. On the other hand, more subjective 
criteria may be unreliable and difficult to administer. If each school is 
permitted to prepare its own description supporting the quality of its 
instruction, school climate, school/community relations, or other 
indicator dimensions, then the selection of wiiining applicants may be 
unduly influenced by the personal preferences of the judges, or the literary 
skill of the school staff or other writers who prepare th** narrative 
descriptions. 

School Renoanition Programs and School Fvaliiatir.n 

School recognition programs are vulnerable to all of the problems 
inherent in school rankings and comparisons. Rankings dependent on 
measurf>d school performance are inherently biased toward schools in 
more affluent neighborhoods, and adjustments based on stratification or 
regression methods are at best imperfect. More affluent schools may also 
be able to devote greater resources to preparing their applications. 
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Another difficulty with the use of objective test scores for selecting 
award recipients is the instability of school-level score rankings across 
grade levels, content areas tested, and over time. Of course, raw score 
rankings of schools are quite stable across these dimensions, but that 
stability is largely associated with differences in the student populations 
different schools serve. Scores adjusted to remove variation associated 
with socioeconomic differences are much less stable. Mandevi. , (1988; 
Mandeville & Anderson, 1987) has found that even if a given school ranks 
highly in its adjusted third grade reading scotes, say, for several years 
running, it may well be no more than average at a the second or fourth 
grade levels. He concluded that grade-within-school effects dominated 
global school effects at the elementary school level. 

The voluntary nature of school recognition programs would also be 
problematical in a comprehensive school evaluation model. Because they 
ars designed to identify and reward excellence, fhese systems are 
necessarily insensitive to problems and difficulties. Schools in trouble 
are unlikely to volunteer for scrutiny they can just as well avo'd. Even if 
problems were identified, this evaluation approach would be unlikely to 
generate recommendations for improvement 

Effective Schools Research Paradigm 

Beginning in the early 1970s, a new paradigm emerged in the search 
for effective educational approaches. Large-scale studies, notably 
Coleman, et al. (1966), had found few or no school-level variables 
consistently relatod to average learning outcomes. In response to such 
discouraging findings. Dyer (1972) suggested a different way of using 
regression analyses to identify effective schooling practices. Rather than 
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examining regression coefficients, regression residuals would be studied 
to find particular schools where learning outcomes exceeded the levels 
predicted from a regression of achievement test scores on socioeconomic 
factors. Unusually effective schools, identified by their large positive 
residuals, could then be studied more intensively to discover the keys to 
their success. Klitgaard and Hall (1973) applied this approach to six data 
sets, and other studies followed. 
Variables Induded 

Out of these studies, a loose consensus emerged on the characteristics 
of "effective schools" (Austin, 1979), and over the next several years, 
attempts to capitalize ci effective schools research by "implementing" 
these variables took on some of the character of an educational movement. 
The somewhat disparate findings of early studies were distilled into a 
simple recipe for school improvement (Purkey and Smith, 1983), and a 
five-factor "model" for effective schools emerged, described by Ralph and 
Fennessey (1983, p. 694) as including "some combin?ition of: 1) stn)ng 
administrative leadership, 2) a safe and orderly schco! climate, 3) an 
emphasis on basic academic skills, 4) high teacher expectations for all 
students, and 5) a system for monitoring and assessing pupil performance." 
Aspects of effective schools that were more difficult to implement or 
assess, such as teacher flexibility and positive classroom climate, 
received less attention over time, and effectiveness came to be identified 
with a narrow range of tested outcomes. Cuban (1983, p. 695) described 
effectiveness as a constricted concept, "tied narrowly to test results in 
mostly low-level skills in math and reading," and "[ignoring] many skills, 
habits, and attitudes beyond the reach of paper-and-pencil tests." 
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The Effactive Schools Model and School Evaluation 

The effective schools perspective is more a rhetoric of reform than a 
scientific evaluation model (Ralph & Fennessey, 1983). Lists of effective 
schools characteristics reported by different investigators are not 
entirely consistent, and their empirical base is weak. In many effective 
schools studies, student background characteristics were poorly 
controlled, so that even the identification of some schools as particularly 
effective may be in doubt. Moreover, measurements and observations used 
to contrast more and less effective schools were sometimes of 
questionable reliability and validity. Writing on personnel evaluation, 
Scriven (1987) questioned the validity of measuring effectiveness using 
variables correlated with effectiveness, but not directly measuring 
effectiveness. The same criticism may be leveled at many of the variables 
included in effective schools models. 

Even if effective schools could be identified unambiguously and their 
distinctive features could be determined, it would not necessarily follow 
that other schools could become more effective by emulating those 
features. The so-called five-factor model based on Edmonds' (1979) 
review is far from a comprehensive and coherent mode! for schooling 
processes, and more important, the effective schools literature's specific 
implications for action are unclear (Cuban, 1983). Ineffectual principals 
cannot become strong leaders by a simple act of will, nor can teachers 
change their expectations overnight. School climate is a con.plex and 
subtle concept, difficult even to define, and resistant to change by 
administrative fiat. 
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Despite these shortcomings, the basic tenets of the effective schools 
movement continue to enjoy popular support. It may be possible to 
capitalize on effective schools concepts in fashioning a comprehensive 
school evaluation model. In their critical review of the effective schools 
literature, Purkey and Smith (1983) derive a somewhat speculative 
portrait of the culture of an academically effective school, describing its 
structure, its process, ar^d a climate of values and norms that emphasizes 
successful teaching and learning. Their conception is consistent with the 
popular image of an effective school, but is much closer to the kind of 
coherent model required for a comprehensive school evaluation. 

Based on their review, Purkey and Smith (1983) suggest a set of nine 
organization-structure variables and four process variables that goes 
beyond the five "effective schools factors" in its implications for action 
that a school might take. They go on to suggest a strategy for change 
consistent with the view of schools as "loosely coupled systems" (Meyer & 
Rowan, 1978) and with research on the implementation of educational 
change (Berman & McLaughlin, 1977; McLaughlin, 1978). The organization- 
structure variables Purkey and Smith propose include (1) school-site 
management, (2) instructional leadership, (3) staff stability, (4) 
curriculum articulation and organization, (5) schoolwide staff 
development, (6) parental involvement and support, (7) schoolwide 
recognition of academic success, (8) maximized learning time, and (9) 
district support. Their four process variables are (1) collaborative 
planning and collegial relationships, (2) sense of community, (3) clear 
goals and high expectations, and (4) order and discipline. 
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Self-Studv Anprnaohes tn Rrh ool Improvfimftnt 
The effective schools movement has led to the development of various 
packaged systems and other resources designed to help schools become 
more effective by implementing its precepts. For example, Research for 
Better Schools (RBS), in conjunction with the New Jersey School Boards 
Association, has developed a set of materials called "Sizing Up Your School 
System" to guiae districts through a self-study process based on the 
effective schools concepts (Buttram, Corcoran, & Hansen, 1986). RBS 
offers technical support to assist school boards in identifying standards, 
choosing or developing instrumentation, data collection and analysis, and 
preparation of reports on the findings of the self-study. 

Another such resource, bnefly described below, is a book by Edward F. 
DeRoche (1987) that is intended to assist administrators in conducting a 
comprehensive school evaluation and initiating constructive change. 
DeRoche begins with a ''eview of the effective schools literature, 
summarizing lists of critical factors or features proposed by several 
different authors. It emphasizes the importance of a team effort in both 
evaluation and school change, and offers concrete methods to assure broad 
participation by teachers especially, but also by students, their parents, 
and the public. 
Variables Innliiriftd 

DeRoche's book features over 75 ready-to-use forms and instruments, 
most designed for use by teachers. Most of these elicit opinions and 
perceptions, rather than objective information, and are used as a stimulus 
to discussion and participation, and as a point of departure for planning 
improvements. Recommendations for data analysis are limited for the 
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most part to tabulations and histograms of responses. Little information 
is presented in DePoche's book concerning the reliability and validity of 
these instruments, nor is such information required in a book of this kind, 
but extensive source citations and other references are provided. 

DeRoche's discussion and instrumentation are presented in chapters on 
the evaluation of the school culture and classroom climate; the principal's 
instructional leadership and supervision; classroom instruction; and the 
curriculum. Additional chapters address areas that are less central to the 
effective schools model, including the effectiveness of the student 
activities program; pupil personnel services and personnel; 
school-community relations; office, food, and transportation services; and 
the management of the school plant and facilities. Specific subareas are 
discussed in each chapter. 
Self-Studv Approaches and SrhnnI Evaluation 

DeRoche emphasizes the importance of a locally based evaluation, and 
of consensus and participation on the part of the school staff. He 
recognizes that schools need to respond to state accountability or 
evaluation systems, but suggests that useful local evaluations will be 
considerably broader than most state-bvel systems. DeRoche offers many 
practical activities and suggestions that appear likely to support a 
positive, constructive evaluation process. 

Self-study systems place the initiative for change and improvement 
squarely on the shoulders of the school administration and faculty. The 
methods proposed could easily be implemented in a superficial fashion 
that would not lead to any authentic improvement at all. On the other 
hand, serious, long-term, systematic self-study appears to be among the 
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more promising approaches to school improvement, and "packaged" 
systems may aid in its implementation. 

Accreditatio n Mnriels 

School accreditation began in an era of much greater heterogeneity 
among educational institutions. At one time, it served as a selective, 
discriminatory mechanism to assure elite colleges that graduates of 
certain high schools had been exposed to a rigorous course of study. Over 
time, it has become less selective and more formative in character. 
Today, it serves as a quality control mechanism by helping to assure 
conformity to accepted standards in the delivery of educational services, 
and by encouraging reflection and self-study by a school's faculty and 
administration (Bryant, 1986). Accreditation models are most fully 
developed at the secondary school level. 

In most states, one of six regional associations or agencies control 
the accreditation process, and accreditation is formally a conferral of 
membership in that organization (Mayhew, 1982). School membership is 
voluntary throughout all regions. Once approved for accreditation, a school 
peridically undertakes self-study using instruments developed by its 
regional association. Most schools are granted membership for the next 
six years, with shorter terms generally being regarded as sanctions. The 
accreditation process itself consists primarily of self-study by the 
institution to be accredited; one or more visits by an external examining 
committee; and formal documentation of the school's strengths and 
weaknesses, the examining committee's recommendations, and the 
committee's decision concerning the level and duration of accreditation to 
be conferred (Bryant, 1986). 
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School accreditation is concerned alnnost exclusively with educational 
inputs and processes, rather than outcomes. The accreditation process 
rarely involves any use of test scores or other quantitative perfornnance 
indicators. It is driven by a set of standards to be nnet, concerned largely 
with the schoo' s facilities and other resources, written policies, 
administration and staffing, and curriculum, if an institution falls short 
on one or more of these criteria, the remedy is usually clear. The self 
study required as part of the accreditation process may in principle be the 
centerpiece of a thorough formative evaluation, but if the self-study is 
limited to satisfying the letter of the accreditation standards, it is 
unlikely to uncover problems of which a school was unaware. 
Variables Inrliiriftri 

Viewing the accreditation process from the perspective of school 
evaluation, the variables to be measured are embodied in the accreditation 
standards, and the methods of measuring those variables are represented 
in the accreditation procedures. Historically, accreditation standards 
have addressed such matters as the scope of the curriculum offered; the 
number of teachers, their degrees, teaching credentials, and compensation; 
teaching loads and pupil-teacher ratios; physical plant, including library 
and laboratory facilities; policies concerning staff development; and 
records of attendance and pupil progress. Standards concerning actual 
instructional processes or school climate (e.g., academic focus) were 
generally evaluated in terms of stated philosophies or reports gathered 
through interviews by the site visitation team (Bryant, 1986). 

Modern accreditation standards typically cover the same general 
areas, but the precise definition of variables is driven to a larger extent 
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by a school's own definition of its purposes and functions. The processes 
of accreditation serve more to promote careful self-study than tc gather 
uniform evidence about variables that are rigorously defined and carefully 
standardized. For example, the criteria for accreditation by the Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges (WASC) begin with a requirement for a 
statement of a school's philosophy, goals, and objectives, developed 
through a process involving the community, administration, staff, 
students, and governing board. The WASC standards then go on to discuss 
requirements for a school organization, student personnel services, 
curricular program, co-curricular program, staff, school plant and physical 
facilities, and financial support that are aligned with the statement of 
goals and philosophy (Accrediting Commission for Schools, 1981). 
Self-study is encouraged by the process of formulating the initial 
statement and also by the forms of documentation required in specific 
areas, but the evidence obtained in many categories is unlikely to be 
directly comparable across schools. 
Accreditation and .^rh ool Evaluatinn 

The principal weaknesses of modern school accreditation as a 
comprehensive evaluation model are its limited reliance on objective data, 
lack of attention to outcomes, and heavy dependence on self-reports by the 
faculty and administration of the school evaluated. In addition, members 
of site visitation teams tend to be drawn from the ranks of school 
administrators, who may be more sympathetic to standard practices than 
to bold departures (Bryant, 1986). Scriven (1972) has argued that 
accreditation has become a largely symbolic process, serving to 
legitimate those schools which conform to accepted organizational 
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patterns and activities. Meyer and Rowan (1981. p. 81) concur, describing 
education as "a certified teacher teaching a standardized curricular topic 
to a registered student in an accredited school." Given the fallibility and 
limited range of available schooling outcome measures, however, and our 
limited knowledge of relationships between input and process variables, 
there is something to be said for a direct examination of educational 
processes and for the enforcement of normative standards. 

Notwithstanding these potential criticisms, some elements of the 
school accreditation process might be incorporated into a comprehensive 
scrtool evaluation model. The process of self-study initiated in 
accreditation seems healthy. Research by Harkins (1981), Gatley (1975). 
and Telford (1976) affirms educators' belief that self-study can engender 
school improvement. In a recent doctoral dissertation, however, Bryant 
(1986) was unable to locate any empirical evidence that self-study 
actually led to improvements in student achievement test scores or other 
quantifiable learning outcomes. Preparing statements of philosophy, goals 
and policies; guidelines for staffing, teaching, and curriculum; and other 
components of accreditation may also contribute to a school's 
effectiveness by encouraging a dialogue among school personnel. 

Descriptive Studies 

All of the foregoing models and cipproaches have been designed for 
routine use with large numbers of schools. In contrast to such large-scale 
systems, there is also a rich case study literature in education, which 
uses narrative descriptions of a few selected schools to illuminate the 
character and complexity of all schools. Many of these studies draw on an 
increasingly diverse and sophisticated range of naturalistic methods, 
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including different forms of ethnography, naturalistic inquiry (Guba, 1987) 
and educational connoisseurship and criticism (Eisner, 1983). Others (e.g., 
Goodlad, 1984) rely more heavily on objective measures and numerically 
quantifiable data to fashion their descriptions. 

Recent works that oould be considered naturalistic descriptive studies 
include Horace's Compromise (Sizer, 1984), The Good High School 
(Lightfoot, 1983), and The World Wq Crfiatfid at Hamilton Hioh (Grant, 
1988). A Study of Schools, reported in A Place Called School (Goodlad, 
1984) and in other books and articles, illustrates the use of more 
quantitative data in combination with naturalistic methods and 
observations. Regardless of the methods used, descriptive studies 
attempt to convey a comprehensive, integrated description of schools and 
schooling. At their best, they display the diversity amo..y schools and the 
contexts in which they function, and the many perspectives and 
perceptions of students, teachers, administrators, parents, and other 
stakeholders. These descriptive studies have gone far beyond superficial 
rankings of schools or evaluations against lists '•f standards, and have 
created evocative and illuminating portraits of school life. 

Naturalistic and ethnonraohic sturiiP.*; Naturalistic inquiry ma> jfer 
either to a set of methods and perspectives that can enrich traditional 
evaluation research or to an alternative res-^arch pa.adigm that is 
fundamentally incompatable with any search for a single, objective reality 
(Guba, 1987). The comprehensive sohool evaluation envisioned in this 
paper would capitalize on naturalistic methods in the service of a 
traditional evaluation perspective. While recognizing the diversity of 
schools and the settings ir which they function, school evaluations would 
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bring a common se* of expectations and organizing principles to bear in 
judging a school's climate, effectiveness, and other qualities. 

Naturalistic and ethnographic methods useful in school evaluation 
include relatively unstructured interviews, high-inference observations, 
and analyses of documents and records. Unobtrusive observations might be 
made of nonverbal cues as well as verbal behavior, especially in evaluating 
and documenting patterns of decision making; the school's climate; and 
other areas best communicated through intuitions, apprehensions, and 
other impressions, as well as prepositional knowledge. These and related 
methods are discussed in Patton (1980), Miles and Huberman (1984), Goetz 
and LeCompte (1984), Lincoln and Guba (1985), and Fetterman (1988). 

Educational connolsse urship and criticism . Eisner (1983) has 
described a distinctive approach to the study of classrooq^s, curricjium 
materials, and schools through educational connolsseurship and criticism. 
Connolsseurship is the art of appreciation, and criticism is the art of 
explanation or disclosure. The sensibilities of the connoisseur are formed 
and refined through a study of educatioani theory, philosophy, and history 
to appreciate and evaluate educational activities. The connoisseur shares 
her perceptions through criticism, using metaphor and analogy as well as 
literal description to express the essence of the educational settings or 
materials studied. Criticism may be purely descriptive, or it may go 
beyond description to include interpretation and evaluation. 

Quantitative descripti ve studies . Sirotnik (1987) has proposed a 
school information system built around quantitative measures, which 
could be used to assess student learning outcomes, equity, and excellence, 
among other purposes. It would consist of an integrated database 
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incorporating data fronn students, teachers, adnninistrators, and parents, 
as well as school records, and would include variables defined at the 
student, classroonn, and school levels. Sirotnik's systenn would 
incorporate a range of student outconnes going well beyond those nneasured 
by test scores. It would support analyses of educational equity by showing 
whether amount and quality of educational resources were connparable 
across socioeconomic, racial/ethnic, and gender groups, and could address 
excellence by showing what proportion of students were achieving at the 
highest levels. 
Variables Included 

The variables used in quantitative descriptive studies are easy to 
characterize, but it is difficult to specify those employed in qualitative 
descriptive studies, because such studies rely more on text and narration 
than on numerical data and analysis. It may be useful, however, to 
consider some critical concepts or perspectives that help to assure the 
veracity and replicability of more qualitative descriptions. 

Qualitative descriptiv e studies . In discussing the evaluation of 
accelerated schools for at-risk learners, Fetterman ano Haertel (1989) 
discuss four concepts or perspectives that are basic to ethnographic 
approaches: intracultural diversity, contextualization, nonjudgmental 
orientation, and an emic perspective. The first two of these, intracultural 
diversity and contextualization, highlight the distinctiveness of schools, 
of the persons who inhabit them, and of the multiple classroom and other 
settings within a school. The last two concepts, a nonjudgmental 
orientation and an emic perspective, emphasize the importance of 
understanding the functioning of the school and the behavior of students 
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and staff in ternns of their own perceptions, goals, and constraints. Taken 
together, these four principles lead the evaluator to seek multiple 
explanations for low achievennent, dropping out, and other phenonnena; aid 
in setting realistic expectations for the degree and rate of innprovement 
possible; and above all highlight the connplexity and uniqueness of schools 
as systenns, and the futility of sinnplistic, top-down refornn efforts. 
Useful, realistic analyses of a school's difficulties and prospects for 
innprovernent nnust be grounded in an understanding of the culture of that 
particular school. 

Quantitative descript ive studies . The school infornnation system 
proposed by Sirotnik (1987) begins with a student-level data base, 
including background data; attendance, suspensions and expulsions; grade 
point average, courses completed, track or program (academic, vocational, 
etc.), and special educational placements; performance on standardized as 
well as criterion-referenced tests; and assessments of higher-order 
thinking skills, oral and written communication, citizenship, and academic 
effort. These basic data would be supplemented with additional 
information on students' course taking and performance in school, their 
measured achievement, and their attitudes. 

Additional data would be obtained from parents concerning home and 
family background, home learning environment and students' out-of-school 
activities, school-family relations, and parental perceptions of the school 
climate and learning environment. Teachers would contribute background 
data, and would be asked to report on their professional activities, 
attitudes, perceptions of the school and its leadership, and their 
educational philosophy and practices. Finally, the information system 
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envisoned by Sirotnik would employ classroom observations; interviews 
with teachers, students and principals; and analysis of documents to 
characterize each class of students within the school. Data at the student 
and class levels would be aggregated to the school level, and would be 
supplemented with school-level data on the overall schedule of course 
offerings, graduation requirements, and other variables that are defined 
most naturally at the school level. 
Descriptive Studies and School Fvaluatinn 

By its nature, evaluation must go beyond description to include some 
judgment of worth or quality. For school evaluations, norm-referenced 
judgments of a school's processes and outcomes against those of 
comparable institutions have bee . widely used. Descriptive studies of 
schools rarely allow for such norm-referenced judgments. Naturalistic 
and ethnographic researchers often eschew judgments of worth, and 
although judgment is inherent in educational connoisseurship and 
criticism, it reflects the personal understanding of the writer. To the 
extent that variables could be defined consistently across schools. 
Sirotnik's (1987) more quantitative school information system could 
easily be extended to enable such comparisons. An alternative basis for 
judgment and evaluation, more in keeping with the particularistic foous of 
descriptive studies, is comparison to a school's own prior status or 
performance. Over time, as ^ata are collected and records are maintained, 
change can be ascertained, at least permitting judgments of improvement 
or disimprovement. 

Research using naturalistic methods also tends to require 
substantially more time and other resources than quantitative research. 
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For purposes of describing individual schools and analyzing their 
particular strengths and weaknesses, these costs may be acceptable, but 
for many evaluation purposes, the efficiencies of collecting and analyzing 
quantitative versus qualitative data will make quantitative methods more 
attractive. 

Conclusions 

Writing recently in the New York Times . Edward B. Fiske (1989) 
reported that "a movement is growing to grade schools, too, on classroom 
performance," and reported on a new initiative in New Jersey to inform 
parents annually of how their children's schools compare to other schools 
on such variables as reading scores, staffing ratios, and dropout rates. 
Fiske reported that such reports are already required in California, 
Illinois, and West, Virginia, and there is interest in similar reports for the 
State of New York. The growth of indicator systems to promote school 
accountability, of school recognition programs, of commercial systems to 
implement the precepts of effective schools, and of other forms of school 
evaluation all attest to the increasing interest of researchers, policy 
makers, the public, and educators themselves in school evaluation. 

Strengths and weaknesses of different apprnarhP<^ The evaluation 
sywiems and approaches described in this paper were developed at 
different times, under different auspices, in response to different needs, 
and so it is not surprising that they vary considerably from one another. 
Despite their wide variability, each of the methods and approaches 
discussed has strengths as well as weaknesses, and taken together, they 
provide a useful point of departure in the attempt to formulate evaluation 
models. 
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Indicator and accou ntability systems have the advantage of drawing on 
data that are usually generated by schools, and thus by tradition have a 
good deal of face validity. But the linkages of Input to output are often not 
clear, and variables representing schooling processes may be entirely 
absent from these systems. The variables Included are too often limited 
to benchmark measures, in Oakes' (1986) terms, rather than variables that 
would show change. 

The school re cornition approach leads to a clear differentiation among 
schools with respect to outcomes, but again without a close linking of the 
input and process variables to those outcomes. Also, investigations of 
recognition criteria over time, and across grade levels and content areas 
within schools, raises serious questions about what is really being 
evaluated. Can we consider something so unstable to be a form of school 
evaluation? 

The school ftf fectiveness paradigm, coming from a research 
perspective, offers an empirical means of linking school practices with 
outcomes, but does not speak to the shortcomings of the outcome 
measures, nor to the weighting of input and process measures. For 
example, are the five effective schools factors equally important? Are 
they at least partially compensatory? Are they manipulable? If factors 
like effective leadership are not modifiable, then the effective schools 
model provides a description of status, but no guidance for improvement. 

When the other approaches are appraised, a very different pattern of 
strengths and weaknesses arise; . In the self-study approaches, therr are 
a number of input and process measures that give a sense of what the 
school has been doing, and the possible trade-offs among measures. But 
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one is left with the question of whether it all adds up to a good school. 

Accreditation follows a similar pattern, but adds the external 
judgment of experts (as does the USDE Recognition Program). This does 
offer a means of providing an objective judgment of school quality 
(arguably too low in accreditation and too high in recognition), but still 
relies on professional judgment that there is a linkage between the 
factors appraised and the outcomes presumed. 

Finally, rich, contextualized school descriptions may offer a window 
on a school's culture and day-to-day life, and other variables believed to 
reflect what schooling is about. If this form of investigation leads to 
planful intervention and improvement, that is all to the good. But 
descriptive studies in themselves are not evaluations, and may stop short 
of yielding any judgment as to the merit or worth of the school. 
Qutcome-Orientesi Versus Procecis- Oriented Evaluation AnnrnanhP.fi 

One major differentiation among the six approaches is between the 
three outcome-Qrienteri methods of indicator and accountability systems, 
school recognition, and school effectiveness, and the three primarily 
Drocess-oriftntftri methods of self study, accreditation, and descriptive 
case studies. This distinction is reminiscent of the contrast between 
standardized test batteries and facilities audits, which have long existed 
side by sid'j in schools. Schools are too complex to yield to either pole of 
such a dichotomy, however, and so it is our position that evaluation must 
encompass both. A comprehensive evaluation model must incorporate 
input, piocess, and outcome measures. 

However, we need to acknowledge that the fundamental, 
epistemological differences reflected in these two general strategies will 
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not be solved simply by adding some variables from the other camp's 
artillery; indeed, this is already commonly done. Without major 
Improvements in outcome measures and greatly increased knowledge of 
the ways that measured inputs and processes influence outcomes, the 
dichotomy will continue. Rather, we need to recognize that, given our 
present state of knowledge, each of these two strategies requires strong 
inferences from weak or unknown information, but they reflect very 
different decisions about where such inferences should occur. Those 
approaches that start from the outcome measures are willing to accept 
tenuous causal relationships back to inputs and processes, while the those 
starting from inputs and processes must be willing to trust that outcomes 
will follow. 

Two implications for school-level evaluation follow from these 
observations. First, there needs to be agreement initially as to what type 
of inference is to be tolerated. There is little point in pursuing a heavily 
process-oriented evaluation where clients or audiences are interested 
only in an outcome-based one (Eichelberger, 1988). 

More importantly, perhaps, those who conduct a particular type of 
evaluation are going to have to struggle, rationally and empirically, with 
justifying their inferences. Thus, those who start without a strong 
Gutcoiue link are going to have to build a strong argument that the school 
is achieving desired outcomes, whether by community attitudes, analogous 
results from similar schools, or other bases. It will also be wise for them 
to provide strong theoretical and logical arguments for the selection of 
Input and process variables selected. Likewise, those who start from an 
outcome base must build a logical argument that the school's action could 
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reasonably be expected to be the cause of the results observed. They 
should also provide independent evidence (e.g., dropout rates, college 
enrollment of graduates, etc.) that the outcome is generalizable. 

It also strikes us that the dichotomy in approaches may make less 
difference in actual school tests. It would be worthwhile to study 
whether different evaluation approaches reach different conclusions, and 
if so, what interactions are found between types of schools and evaluation 
approaches. 

Decisions about the manner and extent to which each of the six 
evaluation approaches will be incorporated into an evaluation will reflect 
dimensions of variation in addition to the process-outcome distinction. 
Some of these have already been touched upon. These systems may also be 
contrasted in terms of (1) resource requirements, (2) degree of attention 
to the school context, (3) impetus for change and improvement at the 
school level versus a higher level of aggregation, (4) formative, 
criterion-referenced versus summative, norm-referenced evaluation 
focus, and reflecting all of the foregoing dimensions, (5) the categories of 
variables employed. 
ResQurnes Required 

School evaluations require resources for data collection, analysis, and 
reporting. Typically the burden of providing data is shared by students, 
teachers, administrators, and sometimes observers from outside the 
system, although information collected for other purposes may also be 
used, as when school recognition programs screen potential applicants 
using data from ongoing testing programs. There are both advantages and 
disadvantages io having school personnel assume responsibility for data 
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collection and reporting. Such self-description may serve as the basis of 
a healthy process of self-study, but when the stakes are high, entirely 
internal evaluations nnay lack credibility. 

Data analysis costs will depend largely on the nnethods of data 
collection employed and the level of detail at which results are to be 
reported. Clearly, analysis of naturalistic or ethnographic data can be far 
more costly than statistical analysis of quantitative data. The cost of 
preparing and disseminating evaluation reports will vary according to 
their degree of standardization, and according to the extent of 
dissemination. The per school cost of computer-generated school profiles 
may be low, but the cost of mailing them to all households with school 
children could be substantial. Reports required to rank schools or select 
reward recipients may be much simpler and less expensive to prepare than 
reports intended to diagnose problems or suggest improvement strategies 
for particular schools. 
Contextiiali7fltinn 

There is a tension between recognizing the unique context of each 
school versus comparing schools to one another according to a common set 
of criteria, or judging them against a common set of standards. Its 
resolution depends on the nature and purpose of the evaluation. In general, 
if the purpose is formative, seeking to clarify the functioning of a 
particular school and to guide its improvement, then standardization 
across schools is unimportant and contextualization is critical. A school's 
particular educational goals, strengths, and difficulties must bear on the 
interpretation of its processes and outcomes. If the purpose is primarily 
summative, ranking or rating schools according to global characteristics 
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so that rewards can be allocated or sanctions applied, then context, like 
outcomes, will probably be reduced to some small number of continuous 
variables, perhaps a single index of socioeconomic level. Interschool 
comparisons of any kind are likely to be unfair unless some adjustment is 
made for differences in socioeconomic level. It bears repeating, however, 
that such adjustments must never, even implicitly, serve to legitimate 
existing inequities in schooling processes or outcomes. 
Locus of Decision Making and School ImprnvRmftnt 

Policy makers often address educational problems as if the education 
were delivered through a rational, tightly coupled system in which goals 
established at state or district levels were faithfully translated into 
prescriptions for action at lower levels, and eventually implemented in 
the classroom. This is the conception implicit in many state 
accountability and indicator systems. An alternative view holds that 
schools are loosely coupled systems, in which change is best effected 
from within a single school, beginning with existing coalitions and 
interests to build consensus. These alternative perspectives will dictate 
the kinds of variables collected and analyses performed in a school 
evaluation. A view of schools as loosely coupled systems in which change 
must be bottom-up will indicate greater attention to the school's internal 
mechanisms of decision making, staff attitudes, values, and allegiances; 
and other process variables. 

Criterion-Reference d Versus Norm-Referenced Comparisons 

Evaluation implies some judgment of quality or value, usually through 
comparison to some standard. A school's processes and outcomes may be 
interpreted in the light of a fixed categories of educational quality or 
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defined standards for what is acceptable, or they may be interpreted via 
comparisons to other schools. Interpretations of the absolute levels of 
variables for a single school are criterion-referenced, and interpretations 
of a school's standing relati»/e to other schools are norm-referenced. Of 
course, these two forms of comparison are not mutually exclusive. The 
appropriate form of comparison will depend on the purposes of the 
evaluation, and will in turn dictate the forms of data collected and the 
manner in which they are presented. For norm-referenced interpretations, 
comparability of measures across schools is paramount. Such 
interpretations are likely to be based on quantitative profiles of 
indicators. For criterion-referenced interpretations, the inherent 
meaningfulness of the data is of primary concern, and standardization 
acoss schools is less important. These requirements may be better met by 
narrative descriptions than numerical scores. 
Variables Innluded 

The purposes of an evaluation, its resource constraints and methods of 
data collection, its intended bases of comparison, and its treatment of the 
school context will all influence the categories of variables addressed. 
For purposes of school improvement, toward the formative end of the 
formative-summative continuum, softer methods and measures are likely 
to be more useful. For comparing schools to one another, toward the 
summative end of the continuum, more uniform, standardized, quantitative 
methods and measures will serve better. 
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Some possible variables are listed in an Appendix to this paper, under 
eight categories: 

• the community and student population served by the school 

• the school's physical plant and instructional facilities and 
resources 

• the school's faculty, staff, and administration 

• the school's philosophy and policies 

• instructional processes, including provision for learners with 
special needs 

• course offerings and overall program coordination 

• cognitive learning outcomes 

• other outcomes 

Different categories may be more or less important, depending on the 
nature of the evaluation. Recall, for example, that outcome variables are 
only minimally represented in most school accreditation programs, 
whereas process variables are poorly represented in most accountability 
and indicator systems. At a minimum, a comprehensive school evaluation 
of any kind should probably include some variables representing context, 
instructional processes, and school outcomes. 
Professional Standards for Srhool Evaluation 

From the foregoing discussion of different school evaluation models 
and of dimensions of variation among them, an argument can be made for 
greater attention to school-level evaluation as a specialized topic within 
evaluation theory and practice. Different evaluation approaches have 
confronted common problems, and all might profit from a pooling of good 
ideas and common solutions. The development of theory and improvement 
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of practice in school-level evaluation could be furthered significantly by 
the development of a set of professional standards for school evaluation. 

The standards envisioned would complement those already developed 
for program evaluation (Joint Committee on Standards for Educational 
Evaluation, 1981). test use (AERA, APA, NCME, 1985; Committee on Fair 
Testing Practices, 1988) and personnel evaluation (Joint Committee on 
Standards for Educational Evaluation, 1988). They would not be narrowly 
prescriptive with regard to either content or methodology, but would serve 
to raise some of the kinds of questions that should be considered in 
connection with aox school-level evaluation approach. Ideally, school 
evaluation standards would help to assure appropriate use of existing 
school evaluation models, encourage improvements to those models, and 
guide the evolution of new models to meet new needs. 

The following are some suggestios of the issues that standards would 
have to address: 

• The range of variables included. As discussed earlier, an 
evaluation must draw on input, process, and outcome variables. 
Further, there must be at least a defensible hypothesized relationship 
among them. 

• Within-school varicjbility. Studies and experience clearly 

I' iicate that the variability among classrooms and classes within 
schools is often much larger than that between schools. Designs that 
draw from a single class in a school, for example, are simply not 
defensible as school evaluations. 

• Longitudinal trends. Broad inferences about school quality from 
data conducted at one point in time are likely to be se.nously limited. 
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To give a notion of changes occurring in the school, and to verify 
cross-sectional findings, sonne type of longitudinal data collection is 
desirable. 

Goodlad (1984, p. 31) attributed a lack of intelligent change to 
schools' lack of information about their own functioning. But from the 
foregoing review and discussion, it would appear that a lack of 
information per se is not the problem. The study of school evaluation as a 
specialization within the emergent discipline of evaluation, and the 
development of professional standards for school evaluation, would help to 
clarify the steps from knowledge accumulation to knowledge utilization. 
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Appendix 

Example of Variab'es/lndicators for Use in 

Connprehensive School-Level Evaluation 
Community and student population served by the school 



1.1. 


SES, demographics 


1.2. 


parent perceptions and attitudes 


1.3. 


student language background 


1.4. 


transiency, mobility 


School physical plant, instructional facilities, and resources 


2.1. 


per pupil expenditures 


2.2. 


teacher salaries 


2.3. 


lighting, heating, ventilation, cleanliness, general upkeep 


2.4. 


special facilities-community outreach, transportation 




facilities permitting field trips 


2.5. 


learning labs, testing labs, mobile libraries, or other 




district-level facilities 


2.6. 


adequacy of school library 


2.7. 


computers, VCRs, instructional technology 


2.8. 


resources for teachers-zerox, telephones, etc. 


Faculty, staff, and administration 


3.1. 


staffing pattern, teacher credentials, availability of specialists 


3.2. 


number of administrators, vice pricipals, curriculum 




coordinators 


3.3. 


amount of instructional time (time spent teaching) by faculty 




and staff 


3.4. 


pupil/toacher ratio 


3.5. 


number of aides-total picture of what's available for 




instruction 


3.6. 


teacher experience 


3.7. 


teachers' participation in continuing education 


School philosophy and policies 


4.1. 


explicit homework policy 


4.2. 


attendance policy 


4.3. 


grading policy 


4.4. 


discipline policy 


4.5. 


guidelines for contacting parents 


4.6. 


school-wide achievement goals 
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4.7. written philosophy 

4.8. alignment of instruction with school philosophy 

4.9. agreement of individual staff with overall school philosophy 

4.10. teacher inservice and staff development policies 

5. Instructional processes 

5.1. within-classroom processes (e.g., Rosenshine's explicit 
teaching, variables examined by Berliner, classroom 
management, time on task, student engagement) 

5.2. classroom learning environments 

5.3. sensitivity to range in student abilities 

5.4. use of appropriate approaches for various children (e.g., adaptive 
learning) 

5.5. provision for learners with special needs 

5.6. use of cooperative learning and similar strategies 

5.7. peer tutoring 

6. Course offering^ apd overall program coordination 

6.1. tracking or streaming 

6.2. coordination of pullout programs with regular classroom 
instruction 

6.3. use of flexible regroupiig strategies, including cross-grade 
grouping 

6.4. ■ curricular coherence for children with different abilities, 

interests, or needs 

7. Cognitive learning outcomes 

7.1. state testing and assessment programs 

7.2. district-mandated standardized testing programs 

7.3. Coverage of cognitive content at each grade 

7.4. at high school level, need coverage of content areas 

7.5. AP course offerings, enrollments, and outcomes at the high 
school level 

7.6. student writing samples, portfolios, senior project ("capstone"), 
science fairs 

8. Other outcomes 

8.1. students' educational plans and expectations 

8.2. student attitudes toward school 

8.3. student attitudes toward subject matter areas 

8.4. student leisure reading and other outcomes of interest 

8.5. student dropout and attendance rates 

8.6. staff and teacher morale 
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8.7. teacher attendance 

8.8. teacher attitudes toward principal and administration 

8.9. teacher turnover 

8.10. teacher perceptions of support, adequacy of nnaterials, adequacy 
of connpensation 

8.11. safe school clinnate 

8.12. parental attitudes, satisfaction with school 

8.13. parental participation in school events 

8.14. active PTA 

8.15. connnnunity participation in school , events 
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Figure Caption 

Figure 1. Dimensions of variation among school evaluation approaches. 
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•Trie vertical dimension, '•richness," refers to the range of Variables included in 
a model, the range of perspectives offered (teacher, parents, community, educational 
experts, administrators, etc.), and scientific credibility, including reliability and 
validity of the measures used. 



